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Notes. 


JOHN OWEN THE EPIGRAMMATIST. 


In his ‘ History of Warwick School’ Mr. 
A. F. Leach bestows several pages (124 seqq.) 
on the master whom he not unnaturally 
describes as “‘ the most distinguished person 
‘who ever held that office,’ John Owen 
the epigrammatist. We are told that Owen 
was thirteen years of age in 1577, when he 
‘was given a scholarship at Winchester, so 
that he must have been born in 1564 or 
1563.* His birth has usually been assigned 
to about 1560. It is of interest to learn 
that “the education at Winchester was 
Jargely devoted to the production of Latin 
epigrams,” and that Owen’s head master 
during the last two years of his time at 
school, Hugh Lloyd, had himself been under 
the Latin epigrammatist Christopher John- 
son. One is surprised, however, to find 
Mr. Leach describing Archbishop Williams 
as Owen’s uncle (p. 133), a statement in 
support of which no evidence is offered. 
The term cognatus, it is true, is applied by 
Owen both to Williams and to Williams's 
cousin Owen Gwyn, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (see Ep. iii. 166, iv. 89, 
x. 45, and 10 S. ii. 146, where I showed that 
there was an error in the ‘D.N.B.’); but 


* Mr. Leach’s inference is orperted by the pedi- 
gree by Mr H. R. Hughes in ¥ Cymmrodor, xvi. 
177, to which Mr. J. H. Davies has kindly directed 
my attention. 


the Lord Keeper, whom Owen addresses 
as “ ingeniose iuvenis,” was his ‘‘ nephew’s ” 
junior by eighteen years or so. 

Some of Mr. Leach’s remarks on Owen’s 
call for correction or supplement. 

en quoting from Camden’s ‘ Annals’ 
the lines written to honour Sir Francis 
Drake by Owen while still a scholar at 
Winchester, Mr. Leach omits to state that 
the lines which Camden gives (p. 327, 
ed. 1639) as two separate compositions 
appear in Owen (ii. 39) as a single epigram, 
the couplet “ Plus ultra,” &c., which precedes 
in Camden, being attached to the end of 
the quatrain. Further, the sixth line’ is 
quoted by Mr. Leach as 

Atque polus de te discet uteryue loqui 

ea it appears in Owen, but Camden (loc. cit.) 
as 

Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 
Some discrepancy may be due to the fact 
that Mr. Leach cites from Gent’s English 
translation of the ‘ Annales.’ 

Again, Mr. Leach says that Camden 
** quotes a number of them, headed by those 
of Owen.” But besides the lines claimed 
by Owen, Camden gives only a single 
distich. 

Mr. Leach writes that Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to Drake’s ship at Deptford was in 
November, 1580. It was in April, 1581. 
The words “ where its carkasse is yet to be 
seen,’ quoted from the third edition of 
Gent’s translation as evidence, apparently, 
that the ship was there in 1685, are, after 
all, a translation of Camden’s own words 
“ubi ejus cadaver adhuc cernitur.” 

In mentioning Owen’s famous lines, 

An Petrus fuerit Rome, sub judice lis est 

Simonem Rome nemo fuisse negat, 
it might have been added that a similar 
idea is found in an epigram of Euricius 
Cordus (i. 79, ed. 1517 ; i. 62, ed. 1520):— 

Prima Simon Petrus fidei fundamina iecit 

Christicolasque novus dux fuit inter oves, 

At superas postquam Petrus migravit in arces, 

Hoc subiit solus munus ubique Simon, 

Hei mihi, quam tenuis grex est pastore sub illo, 

Quam gracili rarum tergore vellus habet ! 

At 10 &. ix. 284 a close resemblance was 
pointed out between another epigram of 
Cordus and one of Owen. Such resemblances 
are not unfrequent in modern Latin verse, 
and may at times be no more than unde- 
signed coincidences, the same theme being 
common to more than one writer. Other 
epigrammatists were indebted in turn to 
Owen. * 


_* His closest imitator was H. Harder. See ‘ Deli- 
tize Poetarum Danorum’ (1693), vol. ii. 
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Bernhard Bauhusius’s 
Omnia si laudas mea, Branti, czecus amore es : 
Omnia si culpas, ceecus es invidia (ii. 26) 
at once recalls Owen, i. 2 :-— 
Qui legis ista, tuam reprehendo, si mea laudas 
Omnia, stultitiam ; si nihil invidiam. 
The second of Cabillavus’s ‘ Epigram- 
mata Selecta,’ 
Now & Dies. 
Mille oculos gerit illa, Cyclops hic errat : at uno 
Plus oculo hic cernit ; luscus an Argus erit ? 
resembles Owen, i. 82 :— 
Sit nox centoculo quamvis oculatior Argo ; 
Plus uno cernit lumine lusca dies. 

Owen’s lines on Sir Philip Sidney (ii. 29), 

Qui scribenda facit, scribitve legenda beatus, Kc., 
are singled out by Mr. Leach as worthy of 
their subject. It should not be forgotten 
that for thought and expression Owen is 
here largely indebted to the younger Pliny 
(Ep. vi. 16, 3). The metre is not beyond 
reproach. 

Unless the reader is alert in recognizing 
Owen’s countless reminiscences of other 
authors, the epigrams are not likely to be 
properly appreciated. Ini. 6, 3-4 (addressed 
to Thomas Neville, son of the poet's 
patroness), 

Qui puerum laudat, Spem, non rem laudat in illo, 

Non spes ingenium, Res probat ipsa tuum, 

we have plainly a recollection of the words 
of Cicero quoted by Servius on ‘Atn.,’ vii. 
877, “causa difficilis laudare puerum, non 
enim res laudanda sed spes est.” Misled 
by the faulty punctuation that appears in 
some editions, Owen’s German translator, 
Valentine Loébern, 1653, has here written 
nonsense. 

After recording the inscription on Owen’s 
monument in Old St. Paul’s, 

Parva tibi statua est, quia parva statura, supellex 

Parva, &e. 
Mr. Leach observes that Owen would not 
have tolerated parva statura from a fifth- 
form boy. This criticism argues a want of 
acquaintance with the history of Latin 
versification. The rule about not retaining 
a short vowel before sc, sp, st, however 
familiar to the modern schoolboy, was 
neglected by Owen. Heinous false quan- 
tities can be collected from him, and what 
was Owen’s practice was the practice of 
other versifiers of his day. To see what a 
Student of Christ Church was then capable 
of, one need only turn to the Latin verses 
prefixed by Burton to the third and following 
editions of his ‘ Melancholy.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


THE MANORS OF NEYTE, EYBURY, 
AND HYDE 


(Concluded from 10 S. x. 463.) 


THE first part of this note had in view 
the original great manor of Eia with its three: 
reputed divisions, Neyte, Eybury, and Hyde, 
and treated specially of the situation of 
Neyte Manor House; the second part was. 
devoted to the history of the Manor House ; 
and in this, the third part, I would refer to 
the limits of the three divisions or manors,. 
noting also the particulars gathered in rela- 
tion to Eybury and Hyde. 

The site of Neyte Manor House being, 
as I hope, no longer questionable, we have- 
now to inquire as to the land attached which 
constituted the manor in the broad sense: 
of the term. I will answer at once that,. 
as the result of study, my finding is that 
although there were some fields attached to 
the house in the time of the abbots, and cer- 
tainly a considerable extent of land when, 
after the suppression of the monastery,,. 
Neyte became a tenanted farm, this land 
did not lie in or make the manor. In fact,,. 
the manor of Neyte, so called, simply lay 
—in the words of the Abbot’s grant or 
surrender, and the Act which embodies it 
—‘“ within the compass of the moat,” an 
area perhaps of two acres. Housings, build- 
ings, yards, gardens, orchards, fishing, &c.,. 
were contained within the _ enclosure ;. 
but no lands beyond are imdicated as per- 
taining to the manor. I am aware that this 
conclusion as to the very limited extent of 
Neyte manor will appear heterodox in view 
of the prevalent conception of its having been 
a substantial division of the original great 
manor of Eia ; but I hope to prove it. 

The grant proceeds to specify ‘over 
against the same site”’ a close called ‘“ the 
Twenty Acres,’ and a meadow called 
** Abbot’s Meadow,” with a piece of ground 
called Cawsey Hall (properly Haw, i.e. Cause- 
way Haw), in all thirteen acres. These 
certainly adjoined and were attached to the 
manor house. But the next item was far 
from it, and far eastward of the Eye brook, 
the east boundary of Eia, viz., “a meadow 
next the Horseferry over against Lambeth.” 
Then follow indefinitely ‘thirty-two acres of 
arable land in divers places,” meadow in 
Thames Mede, and land near the Eye ;. 
these might have gone with Neyte, but they 
are items in a promiscuous list, which goes. 
on to include land in Charing Cross Field, 
“The Lamb ” in King Street, Westminster, 
the advowson of the church at Chelsea, and 
the manor and church advowson of Totyng-. 
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ton (=Teddington, v. Newcourt’s ‘ Reper- 
torium’). Next we have the manor of 
Hyde with demesne lands and tenements, 
the manor of Eybury with lands, and after 
much peregrination, sometimes near Neyte, 
sometimes remote, the list terminates with 
three closes at East Greenwich !* It is im- 
possible in this list to distinguish parcels that 
might have constituted a manor of Neyte. 

But it is true that there are several 
mentions of Neyte as a manor in the reign 
of Edward II. That king, as has been 
shown, had Neyte in 1320, and _ possibly 
earlier, as a cattle depot. The bailiff re- 
siding there designated it in his accounts 
as the King’s manor; in 1325, however, 
the King gave an acknowledgment that it 
was by the will of the Abbot and Convent 
that he held “the manors of Eybury and 
Neyte”; here the two are conjoined, the 
cattle-sheds probably being at Neyte, the 
manor house; the pasturage in Eybury, 
the containing manor. The status is also 
evident in another writing preserved, viz., 
the release, in the first year of Edward III., 
of “the manor of Eybury (Neyte House 
certainly contained), which his father had 
held of the Abbot.’ Also it will be noticed 
that at the time of the release it was “at 
Eybury”’ that were found 60 cows, 500 
sheep, and a pigeon-house, although nomin- 
ally the depot had been at Neyte.+ 

The ultimate and perhaps clearest proof that 
Neyte manor was no more than a moated 
enclosure in Eybury lies in a document 
at the Record Office found for me by Mr. 
Salisbury (whose valuable assistance I 
cannot sufficiently acknowledge), viz., a 
lease of the manor of Eybury, dated 10 
Henry VIII. (1519), and granted by Abbot 
John (Islip) to Richard Whash. By this 
lease were excluded “the close called le 
Twenty Acres, lying opposite the manor 
of Neyte on the south, and the Abbot’s 
Meadow on the east side of same, with a 
pasture called Cawseyhau.” The term was 
32 years, the annual payment 21/.; fuel 
was to be cut and carried from woods on 
the banks of the Thames; six loads of hay 
to be reaped and carried into the manor 
of le Neyte; and the tenant had also the 
obligation of transporting the goods of the 
Abbot from this manor house to any other.{ 


* For all this, ‘“‘in recompence and consideration 
thereof,” the Kin granted the Priory of Hurley 
in Berkshire and the possessions thereof. 

+ ‘Cartulary of Westminster Abbey,’ Samuel 


Bentley, 1836 (Brit. Mus. 7709 bb. 34). 


t Record Office, “K.R. Conventual Leases,” 
No. 53. 


‘Now here the very fields which lay imme- 
diately beyond the moated enclosure of 
Neyte are shown to be part of the manor 
of Eybury, and thus surely it is proved that 
the manor of Neyte lay only “ within the 
compass of the moat.” 

Further, the plan of 1614 containing 
‘“Nete House” is endorsed “the manor 
of Eybury,” and that of 1675 showing the 
same is entitled “the Lordship of Eburie.”’ 
This, perplexing as it was under the con- 
ception of Neyte as a manor with lands, 
is now understood. The ‘“ manoir del 
Neyt,”’ for which, as we saw, John of Gaunt 
besought the Abbot as temporary residence 
for himself and household, was simply the 
moated manor house of the estate. 

After the suppression of the monastery, 
when Neyte had become the ‘ moated 
grange” of a tenant farmer, he had probably 
those fields always attached to it, and 
moreover 108 acres of Lammas land; this 
was in 1592, the circumstance presently to have 
further reference. The plan of 1723 which 
has had our attention designates “the 
Twenty Acres” as “‘ the Balywick of Neat,” 
and it and the other fields excluded in the 
lease of 1519 were not yet absorbed in the 
Grosvenor estate, but were in the possession 
of Mr. Stanley. This bailiwick may perhaps 
imply a subordinate division of the manor 
of Eybury, but whether formed before or 
after the Grosvenor acquisition of 1676 is 
uncertain. In later plans the _bailiwick 
is given a greater extension, and as cultiva- 
tion advanced Neyte, like Bayswater, or 
better, like Pimlico its supplanter, from a 
small nucleus spread, as the ‘‘ Neat House 
Gardens,” over the area which naturally 
presents itself as the Neyte manor or baili- 
wick. That area lies between the Willow 
Walk (now Warwick Street, Pimlico) and 
the Thames, with the Eye or Aye brook 
(now commemorated in Tachbrook [='T’aye- 
brook] Street) on the east, and on the west 
a certain dyke which in the plan of 1723 
seems to limit the bailiwick of Neat, and is 
now covered by the Brighton Railway. 

Concerning Eybury the words of the Act 
are :— 

“The manor of Eybury with all the lands, 
meadows, pastures, rents, and services......and two 
closes late parcel of the farm of Longmore, which 
manor of Eybury with the said two closes were in 
the tenure and occupation of Richard Whasshe ”— 
doubtless the tenant who got the lease seven- 
teen years earlier. We hear again of the 
farm in 1592, then said to contain 430 acres 
—a good large farm, but far short of the 
acreage of the manor. The tenant is again 
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Richard Whasshe, probably son of the above, 
and complaint was made of him to Lord 
Burghley, High Steward of the Queen’s 
manors of Westminster, that he had sublet, 
and allowed to be enclosed, land that had 
been common at Lammastide. Like com- 
plaint was at the same time made in respect 
of 108 acres at ‘“‘ the Neat,’’ in the tenancy 
of Linde and Turner.* Here it may be 
said that the extent of Eia south of the 
Knightsbridge Road being, as I calculate, 
608 acres, if Ebury Farm contained 430 
acres, there remained 178 acres which then 
or later may have formed the bailiwick of 
Neat. Now it so happens that this measure- 
ment—178 acres—corresponds remarkably 
well with the area which, as above indicated, 
appears naturally to form the division of 
eyte or Neat. 

In 1676 Eybury, or the larger portion 
of it, passed to the Grosvenor family by 
the marriage of Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
a young Cheshire baronet, with Mary the 
child heiress—she was but eleven years old 
—of Alexander Davis, who had died owner 
of Eybury Farm in 1665. The plan of 
1675, which has been noticed, shows that 
then Edward Boynton was tenant, and we 
are puzzled in reading that the “ proprie- 
tress’? was “‘ Mrs. Mary Dammison,’’ who, 
if ‘‘ Dammison”’ be not a mistake for Davis, 
may have had the lease. The house was of 
considerable size, if we may credit the little 
roughly sketched elevation of “ Lordship 
House,” which, indeed, appears to be of 
three stories; farm-buildings were grouped 
around; there were gardens and a large 
orchard. This farmstead lay along the 
“Road from Chelsy to Goring House,” 
then standing where is now Buckingham 
Palace. In the plan of 1723 the place is 
marked as “The Manor of Ebury”; on 
Rocque’s map of 1746 the name is “ Avery 
Farm,” possibly a Frenchman’s mistake ; 
but both forms, Ebury and Avery, are yet 
found on the spot. In Bowles’s map o 
1787 a row of houses occupies the site ; 
in Horwood’s fine map of 1795 the Chelsea 
Road has become “ Belgrave Place,” thus 
indicating the spread of London, while 
“* Avery Farm Row ”’ is a memento of passing 
rurality. Gradually the Chelsea Waterworks 
became developed, and the Canal was 
made to terminate in a large basin where 
is now Victoria Railway Station; for later 
inventions have hustled aside older ones, 
and the Brighton Railway has superseded 
the watercourse later known as the Grosvenor 


* Stow’s ‘Survey,’ Strype’s ed., Book VI. 78. 


Canal, a remnant of which, however, yet 
keeps its course alongside the iron way. 
And ‘“Jenny’s Whim Bridge,” the frail 
timber structure which had carried the by- 
road between Neyt Manor House and Ebury 
Farm, has given place to the ponderous iron 
Ebury Bridge, now spanning both railway 
and canal. Pimlico, here on either side, 
does not invite residence; yet in summer- 
time, at least, the green foliage of young 
trees planted round the vicarage and schools 
of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, which now 
cover the site of Ebury Farm, relieves the 
sterility of noisy commercial streets ; Ebury 
Square, of small size, close by, also affords 
shady seats to toilers; and Avery Farm 
Row yet recalls the past. 

The site of Ebury Farm is assured, but 
who will define the limits of Ebury manor 
if a division of the original Eia?* The 
great manor, if the assumption be correct 
that it extended northward to the Oxford 
Road, had the extent, according to my 
computation on the map, of 1,090 acres. 
This area was intersected by the Knights- 
bridge or Brentford Road, 482 acres lying 
north and 608 south. The southern moiety 
was certainly the manor of Ebury, enclosing 
the moated manor house of Neyte. The 
northern moiety contained the manor of 
Hyde, and the question arises, Was it all 
Hyde ? It is the existence of Hyde which 
makes it difficult to accept the judgment of 
Sir Henry Ellis that Eybury was Eia. It 
does not seem that topographers have ever 
much troubled themselves about the limits 
of Hyde, and people generally have been 
content to consider the manor identical 
with Hyde Park as far westward as the 
Westbourne stream, now merged in the 
Serpentine ; while as for the area between 
Park Lane and the former course of the 
Tyburn stream, the hazy impression is 
perhaps that it too is Ebury, inasmuch as 
the Grosvenor estate lies—though not with- 


f|out interruption—both south and north 


of the intersecting road. I must leave the 
question open, merely remarking that 
manors are not prone to cross main roads, 
and that the shape of Ebury manor is 
decidedly awkward on the map if it takes 
in Berkeley and Grosvenor Squares. Park 
Lane was, as the name indicates, a mere 


* T would here correct the date 1102 (10 S. x. 321) 
as that of Mandeville’s grant of Ese or Eia to the 
Abbey. It was taken from Davis, who seems to 
have misinterpreted Widmore. The grant made in 
the time of Abbot Gilbert Crispin was confirmed 
by the Conqueror; therefore the date fell during 
the interval 1085-7. 
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lane when Hyde manor was formed, the old 
course of Watling Street being then pre- 
historic, and probably known only to the 
learned. 

Of Hyde as a manor the terms of the 
Act are :— 

“The site, soil, circuit, and procincts of the 
manor of Hyde, with all the demesne lands, tene- 
ments, rents, meadows, and pastures of the said 
manor, with all other profits and commodities to 
the same pertaining, now in the tenure of one John 
Arnold.” 

The usual term “ messuage” is not here 
(nor is it with the Eybury terms), the tenant’s 
dwelling being implied in the tenements. 
The one manor house was that of Neyte, 
the lodge of the Abbot, lord of all Eia, 
whether or not divided into the lesser manors 
of Neyte, Eybury, and Hyde. 

W. L. Rurrton. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN JERUSALEM. 


THE following epitaphs and inscriptions 
were copied by me during a visit to Jerusalem 
in March of last year. They are on monu- 
ments in the British and German Protestant 
Cemetery, situated on Mount Sion, to reach 
which you pass through the garden of 
the Bishop Gobat Schools, beyond the 
Jaffa gate. The cemetery appears to be 
in the charge of theChurch Missionary Society. 
Though now outside the walls, it was for- 
merly within the wall which enclosed Sion 
and Ophel. In the garden I saw the founda- 
tion of the great corner tower, and some 
remarkable Roman baths cut out of the rock. 
Many white stone Roman tessere I saw on 
the ground also evidenced Roman occupa- 
tion. 

Nos. 1-4 are near the wall between the 
cemetery and the garden, on the right of the 
gateway :— 

1. Ernest Gordon | Farquharson | Captain R.E. | 
Fell asleep in Jesus | On Easter Tuesday, April Ist, 
1902. | a 32. | In sure and certain hope. 

2. In loving memory of | Douglas | Carnegie 
Brown | Who [sic] God took | to Himself 17th May, 
1904. | Aged 5 months. 

3. [Chi-Rho monogram.] | Alice Blyth | Ob. 
Feb. xxvii. M.pcccxv. 

4. In loving memory | Of | Mary Maria Jacombs | 
Of Birmingham, England, | Who came as Mission- 
ary | to Syria in 1863. | And entered into rest | In 
the Mount of Olives 18, 1902. | Aged 64years. | 
With Christ | Which is far better. 

5. In deeply | Loving Memory of | Helen Attlee | 
Who | After a peculiarly | happy Christian life | in 
England & |as C.M.S. Missionary | from 1890 
Ascended | From the Mt. of Olives | to be | Wit 
Christ | Dec. 22, 1898. | Sorely missed | Till the great 
reunion | By her sorrowing Father | & many Euro- 
pean & | Native Friends.—On the other side are 
these texts in Arabic :. John xii. 32, 1 Tim. i. 15. 


6. Here lie | The remains of | John C. Whiting | 
Mass. | Horatio G. Spofford, | &c. 

7. In memory of | Ebenezer Johnstone Barton | 
of the Bengal Civil Service | Born at Ecclefechan | 
Dunfriesshire | 20th March, 1839. | Died at Jeru- 
salem | 2nd December 1895. | He was engaged | For 
many years | In the judicial and | Executive Depart- 
ments | Ofthe | British Government | In India.—On 
a granite column supporting an urn. 

8. In memory of | Senne R. Patterson | Boston 
Mass. | U.S.A. | Died | November 30th, 1897. | Aged 
39 Years.—In the central square, on the right hand. 

9. In | Memory | of | Elizabeth | Wife of Rev. | 
Simmonds Attlee, M.A. | Worn out by long years 
of | Unselfish loving labour | The last and happiest | 
Of which was spent | On the Mount of Olives | She 
entered into rest | Feb. 4, 1892. | In her 59th year. | 
Blessed they rest and {their works do follow 
them. | She hath been a succourer | Of many | We 
rejoice in hope | Of the glory of God.—On a stone 
cross on a pedestal. 

10. In | Loving eens of | J. N. Coral | Who 
fell asleep | In the ni n July 22nd, 1891. | Aged 
59 years if or 30 years Missionary | To the Jews in 
this City | Blessed are ye that sow | Beside_ all 
waters. (On the back is this inscription:] In | 
Loving Memory of | Selma Coral | Born Dec. 21st, 
1847. | Died May 9th, 1894—This monument is a 
marble angel on a 

11. Sacred to the Memory | Of our beloved | 
Emma.—On a flat stone within a border. : 

12. In | Loving gee Of | Peter Bercheim 
Born Sept. 2, 1844. | Died Oct. 24, 1885. | Lord, 
Thou hast been |Our dwelling place | In all 
generations. | Before the mountains | Were brought 
forth | Even from everlasting to | Everlasting Thou 
om —_ | Psalm xe. 1, 2.—On a headstone within a 

rder. 

13. In | Loving Memory | Of | Martha | Wife of 
Peter Bercheim | Born Sept. 8, 1848. | Died Feb. 5, 
1888. | Till He come. | 1 Cor. xi. 26.—On a headstone 
within a border. 

14. In loving memory of | Eliza Fey of the 
late | Wm. Jeaffreson, F.R.C.S. ho died at the 
PR arp oy! House in Jerusalem | May 23, 1890. 

ged 57. | In sure and certain hope | Of a blessed 
resurrection.—On a stone cross within a border. 

15. Dorothy Forster | The beloved wife | of 
Frank T. Ellis | Jerusalem | Died April 14th, 1891 
Aged 26 years. They that be wise shall shine as | 
The brightness of the firmament | And they that 
turn many Le righteousness as the stars | For ever 
and ever. Daniel xii. 3.—On a stone cross within a 

er. 
DELTA. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BALTIMORE AND “‘ Mortatity ” 
Patersons. (See 4S. vi. 70, 187, 207, 243, 
290, 354; vii. 60, 218, 264; 5S. ii. 97).— 
After considerable discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a number of years ago, it was pointed out 
by Dr. RamaGe, in an indirect reference 
to the will of William Patterson, father of 
Elizabeth (Patterson) Bonaparte, that this 
William Patterson had no direct connexion 
with John Paterson, son of ‘“‘ Old Mortality,” 
who went to Baltimore in 1774 or 1776. 


| 
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In view of this discussion and of assertions 
made in a recent issue of The Nineteenth 
Century, it may be well to place a portion 
of the will upon record. It is dated 20 Aug., 
1827 :— 

““My family were of_the Episcopal Church, the 
established religion of Ireland, in which I was born 
and brought up with great care and attention; and 
from the religious impressions which I there re- 
ceived, I am, under the guidance of a divine provi- 
‘dence, indebted for my future conduct and success 
in life. My father was a farmer in_the country, 
with a large family. His name was William. My 
mother’s name was Elizabeth (her maiden name 
~was Peoples). 
mixture of English and Scotch families who had 
settled in Ireland after the conquest of that country. 
I was born on the first day of November, Old Style, 
in the year seventeen hundred and fifty-two, at the 
er called Fanat [now Fanad, about 12 miles from 

ndonderry], in the county of Donegal, Ireland, 
and was sent by my family at the early age of four- 
teen years to Philadelphia, for the purpose of bein 
brought up to mercantile pursuits, where I pit sa 
in the month of April, 1766.” 

Thus William Patterson’s father was 
William (not John) ; his “‘ family were of the 
Episcopal Church” (not Presbyterian) ; 
and his father’s connexion with Scotch 
Patterson was through a family which “‘ had 
settled in Ireland after the Conquest.” 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, R.L. 


THE Britt, Somers Town.—It is a little 
surprising that no one seems to have sug- 
gested what appears to be the obvious deriva- 
tion of this London place-name. Stukeley 
in his ‘Itinerarium’ traces the name to 
Burgh Hill. He thought that he found 
here a camp of Julius Cesar. But from 
Burgh Hill we should get Brill (as in the name 
of a place in Bucks), not The Brill. From 
Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ we learn 
that some one, presumably in despair, has 
suggested that the name was given to a 
tavern here by a lover of the fish, the brill. 
A correspondent at 5 S. ix. 146 suggested 
that the name came from the ship “ The 
Brill” which brought over William III. 
The correspondent was “ getting warm,” 
asthe children say in the game of seeking 
a hidden object : why did he not get a little 
nearer ? The ship was named after a town 
of Holland, known officially as Brielle, the 

opular name being Den Briel, always in 
English The Brill. The town is but little 
known to-day, but it made a great noise 
in the world three hundred years ago. Its 
capture by “the Beggars of the Sea” in 
1572 was the first important incident in the 
struggle between Holland and Spain—a 
struggle in which Elizabeth took part. In 


They were both descended from a & 


to England as security for the cost of an 
auxiliary force furnished by England. ‘“The 
cautionary towns” remained in English 
possession for more than thirty years, being 
restored to the States-General by James 1. 
in 1616 (Rymer, xv. 801-2; xvi. 786-7). 
We may with great probability look to this 
connexion, lasting so long, for the origin 
of the London place-name. In what way ? 
Some one who had held office at The Brill 
during the English occupation may have built 
in the London suburb a house to which he 
ave the name as a reminder of an episode 
in his life. The tavern shown in a print 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
might be of Elizabethan date. When houses 
came to be built here they may have taken 
from the house or tavern the names of 
Brill Place, Brill Row, Brill Terrace, after- 
wards known, collectively, as The Brill. 

This is, of course, mere conjecture, but 
it may indicate the direction in which to 
look for the solution of a curious problem 
in the topography of London. 

ALFRED MARKS. 


A PorM ATTRIBUTED TO BONEFONS.— 
A literary problem which I brought forward 
in ‘N. & Q.’ as long ago as 1900 (9S. vi. 244) 
has lately received solution elsewhere. In 
The American Journal of Philology, No. 114 
(April—June, 1908), Mr. Kirby Flower 
Smith contributes an article ‘On the Source 
of Ben Jonson’s Song, “ Still to be Neat,” ’ 
and finally elucidates the question of origin. 
The Latin poem is in the ‘ Anthologia 
Latina’; the MS. in which it has survived - 
is the Codex Vossianus (Q. 86, Leyden). 
It was first published by Joseph Scaliger in 
* Publii Virgilii Maronis Appendix,’ Lyons, 
Roville, 1572, p. 208. From this, or from 
Pithou’s ‘ Epigrammata et Poemata Vetera,’ 
Paris, 1590, or from the versions printed 
in the appendix to some early editions of 
Petronius, Jonson took it. The author is 
unknown. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are 
interested in the question should consult 
Mr. Smith’s exhaustive and scholarly article. 
Percy Simpson. 


Curious Heriots.—In the Court Rolls of 
Curry Rivell, Somerset, 1348-9, the following 
heriots frequently occur: half a horse, 
half an ox, and three parts of a cow. I 
presume the explanation is that the tenement 
had been divided, and that each tenant was 
liable for his portion of the ancient due, 
which would be rendered by a money pay- 
ment. There also occurs as heriot two acres 
of corn, which I think is unusual. 

Natuu. J. Hone. 


.1585 Flushing and The Brill were made over 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THE Wooset.”’—In ‘ Christmas Notes ’ 
(10 S. ix. 51) mention is made of ‘the 
horse’s head with its clapping jaws and white 
sheet, called Mari Line in Wales and the 
Wooset in Wiltshire.” 

I should be glad of further information 
regarding the Wooset, or reference to any 
description. I am about to go to press 
with a booklet on the Kent Christmas 
custom ‘The Hoodening Horse,’ which 
is of a like nature; but I am anxious also 
briefly to describe any similar custom. I 
am acquainted with “Mari Llwyd,” but 
the Wooset is unknown to me. 

Percy Mayiam. 

Canterbury. 


“ CHRISTMAS PIG.”—In how many English 
counties are ‘‘Christmas pigs” baked ? 


What kind of pastry is used for shaping 
the pigs, and what ingredients form the 
‘ filli ” 9 


I learn that in North Lincolnshire the 
best kind of “‘ Christmas pig” is made of 
pork-pie crust filled with pork-pie meat, 
duly seasoned; but ‘‘ mince-pie pigs” are 
also often seen. The pigs are usually sup- 
posed “‘ to please the children,” but they may 
be manufactured for older people, as “a 
bit of fun.” 

Are they ever known in these days as 
“Yule pigs,” which was probably their old 
name ? M. P. 


LascarR JARGON.—Some time ago I was 
shown a book of phrases in the Lascar 
jargon, used by Oriental sailors. I have 
forgotten the title, and shall be glad if any 
one can supply it, or the author’s name, or 
other particulars by which I can trace it. 

I fear the vocabulary of the British officer 
is mainly objurgatory. I have heard him 
say, sarcastically, to the “little brown 
brother,” ‘“Tumhari joru bhej do,” ie., 
“Give your wife the job to do,” also “‘ Tum- 
hara bap jilgaya hai,” 7.e., ‘“‘ Your father 
was burnt,” which was an insult, being 
addressed to a Mohammedan, since it implied 
that he was a Hindu! Jas. TT, Jun. 


“ Humovr.”’—I am timid about 
asking a question which I dare say the 
‘H.E.D.,’ the ‘E.D.D.,’ the ‘D.N.B.,’ or 
the best edition of Chaucer might enable 


me to answer for myself; but this is Christ- 
mastide, and I will indulge in the luxury 
of getting somebody else to work for me. 
What is the jocosity involved in Nym’s 
constant use of the word “humour” in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’? I am 
not sure that there is more than one of his 
speeches from which the word is absent, 
and sometimes it comes in twice or more. 
When he last opens his mouth he provokes 
from Mr. Page the comment: “ ‘The 
humour of it,’ quoth a’! Here’s a fellow 
frights English out of his wits.” 

Shakespeare himself was rather fond of 
humour in its many senses, and some of 
them seem to have originated about his 
time. Sr. SwirTHIn. 


“PROXEGE AND  SENAGE.” — Appen- 
dix XXXI. to Dugdale’s ‘History of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London’ (1658, fo. 271) 
is headed ‘The state of the londes of the 
Churche,’ and is expressed to be extracted 
‘from the aforesaid paper Register.” Pre- 
vious references do not give any press-mark 
for the Register in question; nor is there 
sufficient evidence that it is identical with 
any of the Registers reported on in Part I. 
of the Ninth Report of the Royal Commission 
on Historical MSS. 

The first among the “certain and ordi-_ 
nary” yearly outgoings set down at the foot 
of the “state” is ‘“ Proxege and Senage, 
xxxiiis. vjd.” 

I shall be very grateful if some one who 
knows the Cathedral records will tell me 
the date of this account, and give the true 
reading. The printed text abounds in 
forms which are obviously impossible in 
the English of any period. Q. V. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S ‘ NEIGHBOURS ON THE 
GrEEN.’—I should be glad of information 
as to the persons indicated in the nine 
tales forming this volume. It is inscribed 
to General George Chesney and Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, “ who at the time these stories were 
written gave distinction to the Grven.” 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


PIERREPOINT’S REFUGE, St. JAMES’S 
StrEET.—At the foot of the lamp-post 
standing in the refuge between the two 
corners of the top of St. James’s Street 
the above title is cast on the iron. I am 
not certain about the spelling of the name. 
It may be “ Pierrepont.” It was hidden 
by the surrounding asphalt some years ago. 
If I remember rightly, the present lamp-post 
was new about ten years ago. The inscrip- 
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tion was a reproduction of what appeared 
on the former one. Who was this ene: 
point or Pierrepont, and why was the refuge 
called after him ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘Prato Repivivus.’—1. Who is supposed 
to have been the writer of the history of the 
Civil War whom Mr. Henry Neville mentions 
in the above work (Dialogue II., near the 
end) as one who “was engaged both in 
councils and arms for the Parliament’s 
side” ? He was dead in 1681, his executors 
being then unwilling to publish the history 
until a longer time had elapsed from the 
events which it treated. 

2. Who is referred to as a very considerable 
gentleman, 

**both for birth, parts, and i 
member of the Baflisment that called in 1610, 
continued all the war with them, and by his wisdom 
and eloquence (which were both very great) pro- 
moted very much their affairs” (end of 
Dialogue III.) ? 
He afterwards refused all public office, 
and declined to give any advice in public 
matters. Can he be identified with any 
leading reformer of 1640-50 ? 

H. C. FansHawe. 

72, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 

GARLICK : ONIONS FOR PURIFYING WATER. 
—I find in a writer at the end of the seven- 
teenth century the following: “ Garlick 
indeed with us is called the Countryman’s 
Treacle.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
refer me to the original use of this expression, 
or to the use of onions as a means for purify- 
ing water so foul as to be undrinkable. 

EMERITUS. 


IsINGLASS USED IN Winpows.—A writer 
at the close of the seventeenth century refers 
to the use of ising'ass in windows, in place 
of glass, in Western India. I cannot find 
in the ordinary books of reference any account 
of such use of this material. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? EMERITUS. 


ConINGsBY : FERBy.—Can any one throw 
light upon the relationship between these 
families ? Sir Humphry Coningsby, Justice 
K.B., married (1) Alice Fer(e)by, the mother 
of his children; (2) Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Christopher Moresby, and 
widow of (? James) Pickering, died 5 Oct., 
1523, Ing. P.M. 17 Hen. VIII. ; (3) Isabel, 
parentage not known. In the Herts Visita- 
tion pedigree (Harl. Soc. vol. xxii. p. 45) 


his first wife is described only as “‘ daughter 
and heiress of....Fereby”’ ; elsewhere (e.g., 
Robinson, 


‘Mansions of Herefordshire,’ 


P. 148) her father is described as “ of co. 
incoln.” The arms quartered by the 
Coningsbys for Fereby were Sable, a fesse 
ermine between three goats’ heads erased 
argent, which are those of the Ferbys of 
Paul’s Cray Hill, and suggest that the first 
wife was of Kent. Thomas Fereby, who 
was joined with Humphry Coningsby in a 
fine of lands, &c., in Rugge in 1501-2, and 
with Humphry Coningsby and Anne his 
wife in a fine of lands, &c., in Aldenham, 
in 1507 (Brigg, ‘ Herts Genealogist,’ vol. i. 
pp. 6, 9), probably belonged to the Paul’s 
Cray family, which was connected with 
Aldenham by the marriage, in an earlier 
generation, of John Penn of that place 
with Alice, daughter of John Ferby of Paul’s 
Cray. 

The Ferby pedigree in the Kent Visitation 
of 1619 (Harl. Soc. vol. xlii. p. 161) makes 
Elizabeth, wife of a Thomas Ferby of Paul’s 
Cray, daughter of “ ....Conesby, justiciarii 
in banco.” This seems to be an error, as 
there is no trace of such a daughter in the 
long will of Sir Humphry Coningsby, proved 
P.C.C. (29 Hogan) 1535, or in the Coningsby 
pedigrees; it probably represents an in- 
accurate tradition of the real relationship 
between the two families. CANTIANUS. 

Epwarp BARNARD.—He was head master 
of Eton 1754-64, when he became Provost. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not mention his marriage, 
which is thus entered in the parish registers 
of Richmond, Surrey :— 

“©1760. Edward Barnard, D.D., a bachelor, of 
Eton, Bucks, and Susanna Haggatt, spin’, of 
Richmond; licence, by Thos. Barnard, Minister. 
Witnesses N. Haggatt, El. Parish.” 

In the “ Allegation” his age is given as 
forty-three, and hers as twenty-two. 

Was the officiating minister the same 
Thomas Barnard who was consecrated 
Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora in 1780 
(vide ‘ D.N.B.’) ? 

ALBERT A. Barkas, Librarian. 

Richmond. 


GrorGE Prior, WATCHMAKER.—William 
John Bankes, in a note in the ‘ Narrative 
of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati,’ London, 1830, vol. ii. p. 385, writes 
that ‘‘ throughout the East no watch is in 
any esteem that has not the name of George 
Prior upon it, though no such maker now 
exists in reality.” Where and when did 
this George Prior carry on business? and 
had he any special repute as a watchmaker 
at home ? Why were his watches in such 
esteem in the East ? , 

Frepxk. A. EDWARDS. 
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“CLasKET.”—I should be grateful for 
information concerning the origin of the 
word “Clasket”’ as used in Clasketgate, 
a thoroughfare of Lincoln. The gate-house 
which formerly stood there was, it is thought, 
of Norman origin, and it was in the Clasket 
Gate-House that some of the Knights 
Templars were imprisoned. LInDIMP. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1, One smile can glorify a day, 
One word true hope impart, 
The least disciple need not say 
There are no alms to give away 
If love be in the heart. 
2. O Christ, how beautiful Thou art ! 
Mine eye is overcome with light : 
Tis we are dead, not Thou. 
A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Ricuarp TxHompson, Surceon R.N.— 
I shall feel greatly obliged for information 
relative to the career of this naval officer, 
gag the place and date of his death. 

e was living circa 1780-1800. Perhaps 
possessors of old Navy Lists will kindly 
help. Were there any contemporary 
Thompsons with the same Christian name 
in the Novy ? F. N. C. 

VittaGE Names FEemInrne.—When two 
villages of the same name lie near together 
they are frequently distinguished by the 
suffix Magna or Parva. Why the feminine 
gender? The Latin vicus and pagus are 
masculine. Is the reference to urbs, which 
is feminine ? T. M. W. 


Cross aT HicHAM-on-THE-Hitt.—At the 
time of publication we had given to us 
The Leicestershire Architectural Society’s 
Journal, vol. ix. part i., because it contained 
an account of a wooden cross that had been 
found buried under a mound in a field at 
Higham-on-the-Hill in that county. The 
tenant of the farm was desirous of moving 
this hillock to fill up a pit in another part 
of the farm. He was therefore requested 
by the rector to observe with care anything 
of interest that might be found during the 
work. He was careful to do so, and soon 
reported that he had found in the centre 
of the earthwork two pieces of wood in the 
form of a cross—the longer measuring about 
18 ft., the cross-piece about 2 ft. shorter. 
Both were believed to be oak. They 
were much decayed. The cross-piece, it 
would seem, had not been fastened to the 
stem, but merely laid across it. The stem 
was pierced with three oblong openings, 
and there were also two in the cross-piece. 


It was lyi east and west, which seems 
to indicate, but not to prove with absolute 
certainty, that it was buried in Christian 
times. Careful search was made for any 
trace of metal, but nothing of the kind was 
found. The mound was 8 ft. high, and about 
60 ft., in diameter. The tenant and others 
were of opinion that it was not composed of 
the same kind of soil as the other part of the 
field. 

It would be very interesting to discover, 
if possible, the object for which this cross 
was made and why it was buried. Is it 
likely that it may be a survival from pre- 
Christian times? This, in our opinion, 
is extremely improbable. Can it be @ 
Christian cross of very early time, buried 
in a heathen mound for the purpose of recon- 
ciling it to the faith ? or may it be a cross 
—perhaps deemed miraculous—which was 
hidden in the hill to preserve it from destruc- 
tion when the ornaments and other trea- 
sures were removed from the churches in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth ? 
Each of these interpretations has been sug- 
gested, but no one of them is, to our minds, 
entirely satisfactory. N. M. & A. 


Dutton SEAMAN, Ciry COMPTROLLER.— 
Dutton Seaman purchased on 11 June, 1740, 
for 4,000/., the office of Comptroller of the 
City of London. By his wife Elizabeth 
he had an only son, Dutton, of the Inner 
Temple and Rotherby Hall, Leicestershire. 
I desire to ascertain the maiden name of 
the Comptroller’s wife. She was buried 
at Rotherby on 3 April, —. 


Sandgate. 

Tuomas Haccerston Arnorr.—I shall 
be glad if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give 
me information concerning the family of 
Thomas Arnott of Sunderland, whose son 
Thomas Haggerston Arnott was appren- 
ticed to a master mariner in 1819. Thomas 
Arnott, sen., is believed to have married 
a member of the ancient Durham family of 
Haggerston. Gro. W. Hit. 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 


Brirren.—What was the situation of this 
East London burial-ground ? MEDICULUs. 


CHANTREY AND OLIVER, MINIATURISTS.— 
Is anything known of two miniature por- 
trait-artists, Chantrey and Oliver, about 
1790-1800? Oliver probably continued 
further into the nineteenth century. Both 
were in London; but Oliver came of @ 
Shropshire family. E. M. BEECHEY. 

Milverton, Somerset. 


FYNMORE. 
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Replies. 
PHILLIS WHEATLEY AND HER 
POEMS 


(10 S. x. 385.) 


Ware the notice of Phillis Wheatley 
in The Knickerbocker, referred to by Mr. 
THORNTON, may be correct in its general 
outlines, it is incorrect in its details. Thus 
it was not “in 1770,” but on 18 Aug., 1771, 
that Phillis “was baptized and received 
into the church” (H. A. Hill’s ‘ History of 
the Old South Church,’ ii. 102). And Mr. 
THORNTON is much astray in stating that 
the editio princeps of her poems is that pub- 
lished by J. James at Philadelphia in 1787. 

** Proposals For Printing by Subscripti 
Collection of Poems, at 
upon various occasions, by Phillis, a Negro Girl, 
from the Strength of her own Genius, it being but 
a few Years since she came to this Town an 
uncultivated Barbarian from Africa,” 
were printed in The Censor (a Boston maga- 
zine) of 29 Feb., 1772. This edition was 
aparently never published. On 8 May, 
1773, Phillis sailed from Boston to London, 
and reached Boston again on 13 September. 
Her efforts to publish her poems, unsuccessful 
in Boston in 1772, met with success in London 
in 1773; and no doubt the editio princeps 
of her collected poems is 
Poems on Various Subjects, Religio 

heatley, of Boston, in New England. London: 

rry, 
ry, King-Street, Boston. 
This contained an engraved portrait of 
Phillis, ‘‘ Published according to Act of 
Parliament, Sept" 1773 by Arch? Bell, 
Bookseller N° 8 near the Saracens Head 
Aldgate.” Phillis took with her to London 
a “‘ Letter sent by the Author’s Master to 
the Publisher,” and an attestation of the 
authenticity of the poems signed by some 
of the best-known men then living in Boston, 
including Governor Hutchinson,  Lieut.- 
Governor Oliver, John Hancock (afterwards 
Governor), James Bowdoin (afterwards 
Governor), and seven clergymen. The 
former was printed in ‘Some Account of 
Phillis, a Learned Negro Girl,’ in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1773 (xiii. 
226); the latter was placed on exhibition 
by. the London bookseller ; and both were 
printed in the ‘Poems.’ A review of the 

Poems’ appeared in The London Magazine 
for September, 1773 (xlii. 456). 

The London edition was advertised for 
sale by Cox & Berry in The Boston Gazette 


of 24 Jan., 1774, and was reprinted in Phila- 
delphia by J. Crukshank in 1786; so that 
the Philadelphia edition of 1787, called 
by Mr. THorNTON the editio princeps, was 
at least the third edition. Meanwhile, 
however, the publication of another work 
was contemplated in 1779. The Evening 
Post (Boston) of 30 Oct., 1779, contained 
“Proposals, For Printing, By Subscription, A 
Volume of Poemsand Letters, On Various Subjects, 
Dedicated tothe Right Honourable Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq.; One of the Ambassadors of the 
United States, at the Court of France, By Phillis 
Peters.” 

This work, which was to contain thirty- 
three poems and thirteen letters, apparently 
never saw the light. 

But while the 1773 edition was the editio 
princeps of her collected poems, single 
poems had been published before, and were 

ublished after, that date. ‘An Elegiac 

oem, sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
George Whitefield,’ was separately printed 
(in two or more editions) in 1770, and was 
included in the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton’s 
‘Heaven the Residence of the Saints,’ a 
sermon on the same topic, reprinted at 
London in 1771; ‘Farewell to America, 
To Mrs. S. W.’ (no doubt her mistress, Mrs. 
Wheatley), was printed in The Boston Post- 
Boy of 10 May, 1773; a letter and a poem 
addressed to Washington were printed in 
The Pennsylvania Magazine for April, 1776 
(ii. 193); * An Elegy, sacred to the Memory 
of that great Divine, the Reverend and 
Learned Dr. Samuel Cooper,’ was printed 
in 1784; while ‘ Liberty and Peace, a Poem,’ 
was also printed in 1784, the year of Phillis’s 
death. Nor was this all. A portion of a 
letter addressed to the Rev. Samson Occom, 
the Indian, was printed, “as a Specimen 
of her Ingenuity,” in The Boston Evening 
Post of 24 March, 1774; the publication 
of thirteen letters was contemplated in 
1779; and seven letters (written between 
1772 and 1779) were printed by the late 
Charles Deane—one of the most learned of 
Massachusetts historians—in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
November, 1863 (vii. 267-78). The originals 
of five of the last letters are now owned 
by that society, and I have just examined 
them. 

Hence for fifteen years—from 1770 to 
1784—Phillis was in the eye of the public ; 
and in the newspapers and magazines of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, I find 
her alluded to (between 1772 and 1784) as 
“the extraordinary poetical Genius,” “the 
extraordinary Poet,” ‘“‘the extraordinary 


= 
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Negro Poet (or poetess),” “the surpris- 
ing African poetess,”’ famous Phillis 
Wheatley,” &c., not to mention “her cele- 
brated miscellaneous poems.” In the face 
of this absolutely overwhelming mass of 
contemporary evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the poems, Mr. THORNTON 
raises for the first time (so far as the pre- 
sent writer is aware) the question of their 
genuineness, and asserts that ‘the internal 
evidence stamps them as a literary fraud.” 
“Is it credible,” he asks, “except to a 
‘Judzus Apella,’ that a full-blooded negro 
child, in less than twelve years, could acquire 
such a knack of versifying, and so much 
classical knowledge, and classical instinct 
too, as is here displayed ?”” This argument, 
like that of the so-called Baconians, fails 
to carry conviction. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S 


SPEAKERS OF THE HovsE or Commons 
(10 8. x. 489).—G. H. S. will find a complete 
list of Speakers of the House of Commons 
“from the earliest authentic records of 
Parliament’ (1260) at pp. 247-51 of 
Haydn’s ‘Book of Dignities,’ continued 
to the present time (1890) by Horace 
Ockerby, published by W. H. Allen. This 
list gives, besides the dates of the tenure 
of office, the constituency by which each 
Speaker was returned to the House of 
Commons. 

The list given in Haydn ends in 1886 with 
the election, for the third time, of Mr. A. W. 
{now Viscount) Peel. It can be completed 
to date by the addition of the names of 
Viscount Selby (Mr. William Court Gully, 
M.P. for Carlisle 1886 to 1905), Speaker 
1895 to 1905, and of the Right Hon. James 
William Lowther, M.P. for the Penrith 
division of Cumberland, elected Speaker in 
June, 1905, whose impartiality, dignity, 
and sense of humour make everybody who 
is under his sway hope that he may establish 
a record for the long duration in his person 
of the exalted office which he fills. 

L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


A list of Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, with dates of appointment, appears 
under ‘Speaker, The,’ in ‘The Dictionary 
of English History,’ edited by Sidney J. 
Low and F. S. Pulling, and published by 
Cassell & Co. in 1889. For other infor- 
mation respecting the holders of the office 
G. H. 8. could not do better than consult 


G. H. S. will find a list of the Speakers from 
1660 on p. 159 of ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ 
for 1909. F. Howarp 


Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ gives a 
list of the Speakers of the House of Commons 
since 1789. This work also states that 
Peter de Montford was the first Speaker, 


45 Henry III., and gives other information. 
R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


I would recommend to the notice of 
G. H. S. a work entitled ‘ Parliament, Past 
and Present,’ by Arnold Wright and Philip 
Smith, which I have often found very 
useful. It was published only a year or so 
ago by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. In it 
will be found much interesting matter on the 
subject asked about. The index is full, and 
in it is given a list of over sixty holders of 
this office, besides references to many pages 
of the book where things connected with the 
Speakership are mentioned. 
W. E. 

Westminster. 


THE S'yBURN (10 S. x. 341, 430, 494).—I 
have refrained from saying anything on 
this subject hitherto, on account of its 
difficulty. I was also wholly puzzled to 
imagine how the proposed derivation from 
the A.-S. twéo- could be sustained. There 
are two fatal objections to this. The first 
is that the w would not be lost; and 
secondly, even if it could be, it would give 
a modern Teeburn, and not Tyburn at all. 

The last article says that “the elision 
of the letter w in tweo presents no difficulty,” 
because “two is pronounced too.” But the 
cases are not parallel: the w in tw (or other 
combinations) is never lost unless the sound 
of o or u follows. But the sound of eo had 
nothing of the nature of an o or wu about it. 
This is why the old form Twiford remains 
Twiford still; it never became Tiford, nor is 
ever likely to pass into such a form. I have 
explained more than a hundred instances of 
the loss of w in the Cambridge Phil. Soc. 
Trans., vol. v. part 5. 

If one is reduced to guessing, it would be 
easy to suggest that, after all, Tyburn might 
be ccived een Tye and Burn, on the same 
principle that beef-eater was found, after all, 
to be derived from beef and eater. A tye is 
the regular Essex, Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex 
word for a croft or enclosure, and is even 
applied to an extensive common pasture 
or common; see the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary. The etymology is simple 
enough, viz., from the verb to tie, A.-S. 


the ‘ D.N.B.’ JOHN CoLEs, Jun. 
- Frome. 


tigan; and it must be remembered that 
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tigan was itself derived (with the usual 
vowel-mutation) from the sb. téag-, nom. 
tzah, a tie, band, also an enclosure or pad- 
dock ; which was itself derived from téah, the 
second grade of the root-verb téohan, which 
is cognate with the G. Ziehen and the well- 
known Lat. diicere. Indeed, the sb. téah 
Sometimes appears as t7h, with the mutated 
vowel, as is clearly shown in Bosworth and 
Toller’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Toller quotes from 
Thorpe’s ‘Diplomatarium,’ p. 467, the 
following: “‘clausulam quam Angli dicunt 
téage, que pertinet ad predictam mansionem.” 
And I have myself noticed the compound 
tig-wella, z.e. Tye-well, in a list of boundaries, 
in Birch’s ‘ Cart. Saxon.,’ iii, 223. Cf. et 
Tigan, i.e. at Tye (Thorpe, ‘ Dipl.,’ pp. 507, 
523), with reference to Essex. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


In the eighteenth-century Catholic regis- 
ters of Crondon Park, Essex, to appear in 
the Catholic Record Society’s sixth volume, 
there are some varied spellings of a place- 
name which the Rev. W. H. Cologan, the 
priest at Stock, says may be Margaretting 
or Margaretting-Tye, the word tye being 
equivalent to “ common ”’ locally. 

JosEPH S. Hansom. 


No one has as yet mentioned that a place 
called Tyburn near Micklegate Bar, whence 
“York o’erlooked the town of York” after 
the battle of Wakefield, was the spot of 
execution in former times. Here was 
hanged the famous Dick Turpin, whose irons 
are yet preserved at York Castle. 

What the derivation of the name may be, 
or how it was assigned at York, I cannot say ; 
but I remember that an old friend of mine 
erroneously supposed it to be the place of 
execution of Adam Sedbergh, Sedbar, or 
‘Sedbury, who suffered in 1537 for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace. This idea was 
effectually disproved by the carving in the 
Tower of London which the abbot left by 
way of epitaph before suffering capital 
punishment at the well-known Tyburn near 
London. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe Curious Housr, GREENWICH (10 S. 
x. 469).—Where was this house situated ? 
To one who has known the town for many 
years, and studied its history, the query is 
a puzzler. A friend of mine, Mr. Smithers, 
whose name is not unknown to the pages of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and whose knowledge of Green- 
wich extends back to the forties, agrees with 
me in saying that there must be some mis- 
take as to the locality. The description 


does not tally with any known house, 
especially a residence of the few mayors who 
have worn the robes of Greenwich. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 510).—Is this the passage that Lucis 
wishes to find ? 


What dire offence from am’rous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 


Ising. 
ies, ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ Canto I. 1-3. 
Erasmus in his ‘ Adagia’ under ‘ Originis ’ 
has ‘ Ex minimis initiis maxima.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Is Lucts perhaps thinking of the first 
line of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock’ ? 
What dire offence from am’rous causes springs— 


a line which Tennyson hated. T. M. W. 


Compare Claudian ‘ In Rufinum,’ ii. 49 :— 
Eheu, quam brevibus pereunt ingentia fatis. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[Other correspondents also refer to Pope. | 


Famity anp Arms (10 x. S. 
389, 472).—If your correspondents will 
refer to Burke’s ‘ Colonial Gentry ’ under the 
heading Smith of Kyogle or Gordon Brook, 
I forget which, they will find some authentic 
information on the Hawkins family. Of 
the members of this family there are still 
extant some letters of the dates of Mr. 
Serjeant Hawkins, besides a pastel portrait 
believed to be of the Serjeant. 

H. 8. Smrrn-REWSE. 


ADRIAN ScropPE (10 S. x. 469), the Regi- 
cide, who was executed at Charing Cross, 
17 Oct., 1660, was most certainly not buried 
22 years later at “Sonning, Herts” (if such 
a place exists) ; neither does the name occur 
in the copious extracts from the registers 
of Sonning, Berks, in Col. Chester’s collec- 
tion. The name Adrian was a very common 
one in the family. ‘ Adrian, son of Raphe 
Scroope, Gent.,” was bap. 21 Sept., 1589, at 
Ruscombe, Berks. Sir Adrian Scrope of 
Cockerington, co. Lincoln, who died 10 Dec., 
1623, a brother of the said Raphe, was father 
of Adrian Scrope, living 1642, the father of 
another Adrian Scrope, born shortly after 
1622. The above-named Sir Adrian Scrope 
was, by his son Sir Gervase Scrope, grand- 
father of another Sir Adrian Scrope, K.B., 
who died in or shortly before Sept., 1667. 
Moreover, there was an Adrian Scrope, of 


Hambleden, Bucks, died 1577 (uncle to Sir 
Adrian Scrope first mentioned), who, by 
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his son Robert Scrope, was father of Adrian 
Scrope the Regicide, first above-named, who 
was bapt. 12 Jan., 1600/1, at Lewknor, Oxon. 
See an elaborate pedigree in Foster’s 
‘Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families,’ vol. iii. 
1874, and Maddison’s ‘ Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees’ (Harl. Soc., vol. lii.). See also 9 8. v. 
495 and vi. 54. G. E. C. 


The Adrian Scrope referred to by the 
querist was perhaps Sir Adrian Scrope, 
made a K.C.B. by Charles IT. at his Corona- 
tion in 1661. W. B. GrERIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


[Mpr. A. R. Bayey also thanked for reply.] 


““CoMETHER” (10 S. x. 469).—German 
Kummet is a (borrowed) Slavonic form of the 
corresponding Teutonic word which we 
know as “‘hame,” “hames”’’: the form is 
by no means universal in German dialects, 
and is not known to have spread. A native 
origin for “ comether”’ is surely less forced 
and more forcible. PSE. 


New ZEALAND Fossit SHELLS (10 S. x. 
489).—The shells referred to by Mr. JAMES 
Piatt are by no means fossil. The “ eyes ”’ 
are, as he states, the opercula of a kind of 
shellfish commonly met with on the sea- 
shore in many parts of New Zealand, and 
in my schooldays I often cut them off and 
collected them. A larger kind is imported 
from the more tropical Pacific Islands. I do 
not remember to have seen fossil ‘‘ eyes,” 
but they are occasionally washed up on 
the beach, when the green has usually 
changed to a tawny yellow. 

W. R. B. 


This title rather reminds one of Mr. 
Punch’s picture in which the governess was 
reproving her pupil for speaking of black- 
beetles, “‘as they were not beetles and not 
black.” Similarly the operculum or “ eye- 
stone” referred to does not come from 
(though it may easily find its way to) New 
Zealand, is certainly not a shell, and I doubt 
its being a fossil. I had a largish number 
of them brought to me years ago by a sailor 
brother who had been to the South Sea 
islands—Viti Levu or Levuka, notably. 
My recollection (possibly at fault) is that 
he had ap the eye-stones himself : 
quite likely he caught the shellfish as he did 
other curious fish, in the coral pools. That 
the operculum is not a fossil is, I think, 
pretty obvious from its appearance: on 
one side white and shell-like, on the other 
brightly coloured, polished, and unscratched. 

Dovetas Owen. 


Ernistus: A Proper Name (10 S. x. 
388, 471).—-Mr. TricE MarrTin’s note seems 
conclusive as to the fact that there is a 
name Ernisius. Unless my memory de- 
ceives me, it is in Wright’s ‘ Courthand’ 
that the suggestion is made (under query) 
that Ernest is the equivalent of Ernisius ; 
there seems now a general agreement that 
this is incorrect, and the translation will 
doubtless not appear in succeeding Patent 
Roll Calendars. 

The particular Nevill was certainly 
Hervey. The Rev. EpmMuNnpD NEVILL sends 
me the following from Salisbury Charters, 
XCIX. Lib. Evid. C. 479, a.p. 1215: ‘‘Hugo 
Crassus filius Hervei de Nevill.” This is 
the man called Hervesius in the Durinton 
Rolls. His descendant is called Ervisius 
in the Quo Warranto Rolls, No. 4, and with- 
out absolute evidence I cannot believe there 
was more than the one name in this family. 

Mr. Ettis’s list is not evidence, as I under- 
stand his instances to be taken from the 
printed charters, &c. The same remark 
applies to the Domesday instance of Erneis. 
It seems probable, in the face of Mr. Mar- 
TIN’s exact evidence, that there was a name 
Erneis, and that Mr. Ex.is’s examples 
are correctly so given ; but the late instances 
are to my mind a little suspicious, and sugges- 
tive of the Elizabethan herald. 

‘“* Ernisius ”’ has a good start, but I think 
what I have said shows that in all cases 
the name requires careful authentication. 
The suggested connexion with Anjou seems 
possible. Perhaps some French authority 
can help us to the root and modern form of 
the name. NEvit1, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


The Erneys were an ancient Chester 
family in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, and married into the family 
of Norris of Speke (Lanes). The name occurs 
as Hernisius in charters, and as Erney, 
Herneys, and Ernay. See vols. ii. and x. 
(N.S.) Chester Arch. Soc.; vol. ii. Hist. 
Soe. of Lancs and Cheshire; and Cal. of 
Cheshire Recog. Rolls. R. 8. B. 


Stusss, AuTHOoR or ‘THE ANA- 
tomy oF AsBusESs’ (10 S. x. 308).—MrR. 
BELLEWES’s query is very similar to one of 
mine (5 S. vil. 87, 495) thirty years ago. 


So far as I know, not much fresh light has 
been thrown on Stubbs’s life in the interval. 
I was specially anxious to learn if the par- 
ticulars of his life, “‘ which had hitherto 
escaped notice, but were worth preserving,” 
promised in 1849 by Mr. James Purcell 
Reardon in the old ‘Shakespeare Society 
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Papers,’ vol. iv. had ever been published. 
This I have been unable to ascertain. Dr. 
Furnivall in his Forewords to his edition of 
‘The Anatomy’ discusses the question of 
the author’s family, and discredits Wood’s 
account. But it seems difficult to get over 
the fact that Philip Stubbs, vintner, of St. 
Andrew’s Undershaft, evidently believed that 
he was of the same family, and apparently 
told Wood so; and the latter may possibly 
have used the word ‘‘ descendant ”’ loosely 
in the sense of “relative.” There are two 
Philips in the pedigree of the Kentish family 
(Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xviii. 209) before 
the vintner’s time, but neither looks like the 
author. 

In 1879 I chanced on a bond, dated 
July, 1586, executed by “ Philip Stubbes 
of Benefield in Northampton, generosus,”’ 
to ‘William Stubbes, of Ratcliffe in 
Middlesex, generosus”; it relates to a 
messuage in Congleton, Cheshire, which 
Philip grants to William for ever. The 
author in ‘The Anatomy’ (Part I.) 
speaks of knowing a man “for a dozen or 
sixteene yeares togither” in Congleton, 
and this may furnish a possible link between 
the two names. The late Bishop Stubbs 
made some searches in the Congleton records, 
but found nothing to the point. None has 
been made at Benefield, so far as I am aware. 

As to any relationship between John 
Stubbs, ‘‘ Sceva,” author of ‘A Discoverie 
of a Gaping Gulf,’ &c., and the author of 
‘The Anatomy,’ it is significant that in 1719 
Dr. Wolfran Stubbs, grandson of ‘‘ Sceva,” 
by his will left the reversion of his three 
manors in Norfolk to the Rev. Philip Stubbs, 
then Rector of St. James, Garlickhithe, 
London, who was the eldest surviving son 
of Philip Stubbs the vintner. Had there 
been no relationship between the families, 
it is difficult to account for the testator’s 
making this disposition of his estate. But 
what the connexion was is now unknown. 

H. Srusss. 

Danby, Ballyshannon 


Epwarp Younc, AutTHoR or 
Tuovuceuts’ (10 8. x. 490).—The Rev. John 
Mitford, who wrote the memoir attached to 
the ‘Poetical Works of Edward Young,’ 
2 vols., 1896 (Aldine series), says (p. x): 
“On the 28rd April, 1714, he took his degree 
of Bachelor of Civil Law, and his Doctor’s 
degree on the 10th of June, 1719.” He 


makes no mention of the LL.D. degree having | 


been conferred on Young. 
W. B. GERIsH. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


In a memoir prefixed to my copy of the 
above work it is stated that Young was in 
1708 nominated to a law-fellowship at All 
Souls, and that in 1714 “‘ he took his degree 
of Bachelor of Civil Law, and his Doctor’s 
Degree on 10 June, 1719.” On the title- 
page, however, he is styled LL.D. No doubt 
considerable laxity obtained in the use of 
the two styles. 


According to the memoir of Dr. Young 
prefixed to an edition of his ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
printed in 1807, he possessed both degrees. 
On the title-page, and at the beginning 
of the memoir, he is described as LL.D., and 
further on in the latter it is stated that he 
took the degree of B.C.L. in 1714, and 
D.C.L. in 1719. 

Dr. James Dugdale in his ‘ British Tra- 
veller’ (who was LL.D. himself) gives the 
whole of Young’s epitaph in Latin, beginning 
“M. S. Optimi parentes Edwardi Young, 
LL.D.” J. MacMIcHaEt. 

[Mr. A. R. Bayxey also thanked for reply.] 


“ Waney ” TIMBER (10S. x. 490).— Waney 
simply means “‘ defective,” from the sb. wane, 
‘* diminution.”” When the moon is on the 
wane, it might have been called wany, 
though this use is not actually recorded. 

The word is duly explained in the right 
book, viz., in the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ vol. vi. p. 377. It is only applied 
to wood or timber, and expresses a certain 
kind of deficiency. The explanation is 
given thus :— 

“ Wane, a natural unevenness of the edges of 
boards. Hence waney, (1) tapering, irregular, 
having an imperfect edge, gen. used of wood ; (2) of 
wood ; having the grain separated by the violence 
of the wind, unsound.” 
Six illustrative examples are given, which 
should be considered. 

I lately met with an example of “ wany” 
bundles of faggots, é.e., bundles in which 
several of the sticks were deficient in length, 
so that the ends were uneven, instead of 
being flush. Water W. SKEAT. 


The word “timber ”’ is in the query used 
in the narrow sense of logs or baulks: 
“waney timber” is that which is only 
partially squared, and has consequently 
rounded corners which are ares of the 
original rough circumference of the tree. 

he term “shake” indicates a crack 
proceeding from the centre of the tree. 

W. Roserts Crow. 


In the timber trade the definition ‘‘waney”’ 
implies not quite square in section, %.e. 


;minus the corners. 


Some round logs have 
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their four outside slabs sawn off, but instead 
of sufficient wood being removed to render 
them a true square, a portion of the original 
tree is seen at each corner. That is waney 
timber. 

A waney plank or board has a natural 
splay upon one or both edges, hence it is 
wider on one face than upon the other. 
“Plank” and “board” are not synony- 
mous terms. To be correctly defined, the 
former must be over 1$in. thick, and not 
less than l0in. wide. A “board” is 
smaller—less than 2in. thick, and more 
than 5 in. wide. Harry Hens. 


When a timber intended to be square is 
‘sawn out from a round log that is too small, 
the result is a timber with a wane at each 
corner. Engineers specify, for instance, 
that railway sleepers must be perfectly 
‘Square, except a wane of one inch at the two 
corners of one of the broad sides. 

L. L. K. 


The word will be found in Cassell’s 
“Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ The date of 
this volume is 1889. 

[Other correspondents also thanked for replies. ] 


Banpy Lee Watx (10 S. x. 390, 438).— 
The following instance is earlier than those 
given at the second reference :— 

‘** Bandy leg walk, in Maid lane, Southwork, near 
‘Gravel lane.” —‘ A New View of London,’ 1708 (by 
Hatton), p. 4. 

In the same book (p. 34) is the following :— 

“Gravel lane in Southwork, betn the Upper 
aay (near the Falcon Stairs) Nly, and Dirty lane 

y St. George’s fields Sly, and from P. C. [St. Paul’s 
Cathedral] Sd, 800 Yds.” 

In Mason and Payne’s reprint of a map 
ealled ‘A Survey of London, made in the 
Year 1745, Bandy Leg Walk extends 
further south than does the present Guilford 
Street, z.e., as far as Mint Street. 

Is the suggestion too fanciful that Bandy 
Leg Lane was so called because it and that 
part of Gravel Lane south of Maid Lane 
(Maiden Lane in the 1745 map) are shaped 
like a pair of bandy legs, or that Bandy Leg 
Lane alone took its name from its bent 
shape ? At their north ends they are about 
165 yards apart; at Duke Street (now, I 
think, Union Street) about 350; and at their 
south ends they approach each other pretty 
closely, their curves being about equal. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ vol. ii. 
p 28 (6th ed.), under the heading of 
‘St. Saviour’s, Southwark, describes Maiden 


Lane as beginning at Deadman’s Place, and 
running westward into Gravel Lane, which 
begins at the Falcon and runs “ northwards ” 
(rectius southward) into St. George’s Fields. 
In this Maiden Lane, it goes on to state, is 
Fountain Alley, falling into Castle Street ; 
and ‘more towards Gravel-lane is Bandy- 
leg-walk, a large Thoroughfare into the 
Park amongst Gardens, passing through 
Queen-street into Bennet’s-rents.” 

If I am not mistaken, this Walk is also 
described in a little volume in the Grenville 
Library at the B.M. (No. 15,947) entitled 
‘4 New View of London; or, An Ample 
Account of that City,’ printed for R. Chis- 


well and others in 1703. 
ErHet LEGA-WEEKES. 


In ‘Catholic London a Century Ago,’ by 
Canon Bernard Ward (1905), this thorough- 
fare is thus referred to :— 

“This mission [St. George’s Fields] was first 
begun in 1798, in the room of a house in an alley 
close to the Borough known by the curious name of 
Bandy Leg Walk, where Little Guilford Street 
now is; this was commonly known as the Borough 


Chapel.”—P. 110. 
FrepErick T. HIBGAME. 


This street is mentioned as one of twenty- 
nine principal thoroughfares contained in 
Bridge Ward Without, in Don Manoel 
Gonzales’s account of London in his ‘ Voyage 
to Great Britain,’ and first printed in the 
Harleian collection in 1745. The account 
seems mainly to relate to a period before 
1724. Stoney Street, Deadman’s Place, 
Gravel Lane, Dirty Lane, Crucifix Lane, 
Five-Foot Lane, and Long Lane are some 


of the other streets mentioned. 
W. P. D. S. 


SHorepitreu Famity (10 8. x. 369, 455).— 
Some useful matter anent this old Middlesex 
family may be found in vol. i. of the “Calen- 
dar of Husting Wills,’ and also in the several 
volumes of Letter-Books, edited by Dr. 
Sharpe, and published by the Corporation 
of London. W. D. Prxx. 


Tue Guarp Atort (10 8. x. 487).—It is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity of supple- 
menting St. SwirHIN’s note concerning the 
discomforts and hardships suffered by the 

ards of passenger trains sixty years ago. 
Those men were originally perched outside 
a quota of carriages on every train, in order 
to assist in keeping a look-out, and to apply 
the hand-brakes if anything went wrong, 
either on their own responsibility, or on 
receiving instructions, conveyed by a code 
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of whistles from the enginemen. Most 
companies supplied them with a pilot cloak 
and goggles, as they-ran serious risks of 
being blinded by the sparks and pieces of 
coke emitted by the engine—fiery particles 
which also constantly set fire to the pas- 
sengers’ luggage carried on the roofs of the 
vehicles. 

The next refinement was to provide 
brake-vans for storing the luggage, and to 
make the guard ride inside. In order that 
he might still keep a look-out along the top 
of the train, the roof of those vans was 
furnished with a raised glass-hutch. At the 
time of writing, the fusion of the London and 
North-Western and North London Railways 
is announced. An interesting feature of 
the North London trains consists of the 
retention of the raised guard’s look-outs 
of olden days, which are seldom to be met 
with now on any other railway. The Great 
Western was one of the first railway com- 
‘seer (if not the first) to introduce regular 

rake-vans. In October, 1847, however, 
in consequence of the great speed of the 
broad-gauge express trains, the directors 
considered an additional precaution necessary, 
so an iron box was provided at the end of the 
engine tender for a “travelling carriage 
porter,” whose duty was to keep a steady 
and vigilant look-out on both sides and 
along the top of the train, so that in case of 
any accident to any of the carriages, or of 
any signal from the guards or passengers, 
or any apparently sufficient cause that 
might come to his observation, he could 
at once communicate with the engineman, 
and, if necessary, stop the train. 

f course, the lot of the “travelling 
porter,” seated in a snug shelter, with his 
back to the engine, and deriving a certain 
amount of warmth from the proximity of 
the engine, was far happier than that of the 
“ guard aloft.” 

The narrow-gauge exponents, however, 
at once claimed this innovation on the part of 
the Great Western Railway as a confession 
of weakness regarding the safety of the 
broad-gauge trains, while they refused to 
own that the “‘ Man in the Iron Coffin,” as 
they nicknamed him, was better protected 
than the wretched guard perched on the 
top of the carriage on the narrow-gauge 
trains. 

The “ travelling porters,” who were picked 
men, and who received 25s. a week, were 
not withdrawn until many years later, when 
an efficient system of communication between 
the guards and the enginemen had been 
evolved. The beautiful models of broad- 


gauge locomotives to be seen at the principal 
Great Western stations, where they are 
employed to collect money for railway 
charities, are invariably equipped with the 
iron sentry-box at the end of the tender. 

H. G. ARCHER. 


On freight trains in the United States it is 
a regular custom for guards to be stationed 
on the roofs of covered luggage wagons ; but, 
although I have seen them perched in that 
apparently perilous position hundreds of 
times, I have never noticed any wearing masks 
or goggles such as St. SwrrHin mentions. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


SHIBBOLETH ” (10 S. x. 408).—Another 
historical instance is the legend that some 
authors on Frisian history attach to the 
defeat of the army of William IV., Count of 
Holland, Sealand, Hengau, &c., near Sta- 
voren (1345). The Frisians, aware of the 
difficulty a Hollander had in speaking their 
language, compelled all who were escaping 
to pronounce their own sentence by speaking 
the following lines :— 

Butter, bry, yn greane tchease 
Hwa that net sizze kan 
Is nin uprjuchte Fries. 
That test had promptly the desired effect. 
A. M. CRAMER. 
Amsterdam, 


CrockER, Poet (10 8. x. 489).— 
According to the autobiographical details 
in the preface to the first edition of his 
poems, Charles Crocker was born in Chi- 
chester on 22 June, 1797. I have been told 
that his parents were then living in the 
street called Little London, in the parish 
of St. Andrew. He was educated, he says, 
at the Grey Coat School, of which there is 
now no trace, but of which Hay (‘ Hist. of 
Chichester,’ p. 392) says: ‘‘ There is also a 
charity school, for cloathing and educating 
twenty-two poor boys, whose uniform is 
grey ; and twenty-two poor girls in blue.” 

Crocker was apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
and worked as such for many years. He 
was for a time employed by Mason, the 
printer and publisher. In 1845 he was 
appointed sexton of the Cathedral, and 
subsequently received in addition the office 
of Bishop’s verger, a capacity in which I 
knew him well. He was twice married. His 
daughter by his first wife married a green- 
grocer named Benford, who subsequently 
settled down as a publican at Compton. By 
his second wife he had a daughter Mary, who 
died unmarried, and a son Charles W. 
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Crocker, whom I also knew well. This son, 
who was a botanist, had been employed at 
Kew; but, his health breaking down, he 
eame back to Chichester, and succeeded his 
father as sexton of the Cathedral. He was, 
I think, consumptive, and he died in 1868. 
I do not remember much about his family, 
but know that he had a daughter who 
married her cousin Benford, son of the 
elder daughter, mentioned above. They are 
living in London now. 

Of course Crocker’s poems are of varying 
merit, and many different opinions have 
been passed on them. It has always been 
reported that Southey declared that ‘The 
Sonnet to the British Oak’ contained 
one of the finest ideas in such poetry, viz., 
that the Druids worshipped the oak from 
@ prophetic knowledge of the part it was 
to play in the making of British naval 
supremacy. Ido not know whether F. K. P. 
is speaking sarcastically when he calls 
Crocker of equal merit with “‘ the Silkworm 
Hayley” of Peter Pindar. The poem 
alluded to, ‘The Ode to Kingley Vale,’ 
whatever its merits, has had what I consider 
a disastrous effect upon the nomenclature 
of that wonderfully beautiful coombe of the 
South Downs. Up to the publication of 
that poem it was always known as ‘“‘Kingley 
Bottom,” but after that it was considered 
more genteel to adopt the poet’s name. The 
fact that it was not a vale or valley at all, 
and that it was a true Sussex “ bottom,” 
had no effect whatever, and now only a few 
‘know the place by its true name. The first 
edition of Crocker’s collected poems was 
published in 1830, the second in 1834, and 
the last in 1860, one year before his death. 

E. E. 


In the Sussex Collection of the Brighton 

Public Library is a volume of Crocker’s 
oems, entitled ‘The Vale of Obscurity, the 

avant, and other Poems,’ Chichester, 1830. 

In February, 1861, the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral fell, and Mark Antony Lower’s 
‘Worthies of Sussex,’ 1865, says that ‘‘ the 
fall of Chichester spire killed but one man, 
and that man was Charles Crocker.” He 
died on 6 Oct., 1861, at Chichester, and was 
buried in the Subdeanery Churchyard of 
that city. The two books I have quoted 
may be seen in the Reference Department 
here. A. Crecit PIPER. 
Brighton Public Library. 

ScoTrisH -IS AND -ES IN PROPER NAMES 
(10 8. x. 486).—Regarding the name Forbes 
a word may be added to what is said at the 
above reference. In Scotland it used to 


be generally pronouncsd as a word of two 
syllables, after the manner illustrated by 
Scott when alluding as follows (in the intro- 
duction to ‘Marmion,’ Canto IV.) to the 
death of Sir William Forbes, the biographer 
of Beattie who wrote ‘ The Minstrel’ :— 

Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 

The tribute to the Minstrel’s shade ; 

The tale of friendship scarce was told 

Ere the narrator’s heart was cold. 
In certain districts of the country this was 
the only pronunciation heard till well into 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Schoolmates of my own, afterwards dis- 
tinguished in the army and in. commerce, 
were all ‘‘ For-bes ” to their fellows, and are 
still such when reference is made to them. 
One of my teachers—an engaging humorist 
of curiously diversified interests—was fond 
of contributing conundrums as well as other 
matter to the local newspaper, and some- 
times tried the effects of his ingenuity in 
the classroom before committing himself 
to the press. One experiment he placed on 
the blackboard was this: ‘Capt. BBBB 
went with his CCCC to dig pot oo000000.” 
He chuckled deliciously when no pupil 
ventured to interpret the mystery, and he 
found it necessary to explain that it meant 
“Capt. Forbes went with his forces to dig 
potatoes.” This was in the sixties, when 
one would not have risked sounding the 
profundity of a pedagogue. Since ‘then 
it has become fashionable with the upper 
and educated classes to make Forbes mono- 
syllabic. I have friends now who would 
keenly resent the older method of pro 
nouncing their name. Tuomas BAYNE. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE 
(108. x. 486).—In 7 S. v. 146 there is another 
reference to Lord Beaconsfield’s novels and 
the primrose, namely, that in ‘ Lothair ’ it is 
said that this flower makes a capital salad. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill’s book of reminis- 
cences p. 210, deals with the subject, and 
her ladyship admits that she had not heard 
Disraeli express any partiality for the 
primrose, and goes on to relate :— 

‘“* As a matter of fact, I believe that Queen 
Victoria at the proper season sent Lord Beacons- 
field primroses from the slopes at Windsor, and it 
is probable that, having expressed to some one his 
warm appreciation of those flowers, it was in 
consequence assumed that the great statesman had 


a strong partiality for the primrose.” 

This to some extent confirms the story told 
at 7 8. v. 146 as to the flower being the 
favourite, not of Lord Beaconsfield, but of 
the Prince Consort, and that when the Queen 
wrote the superscription “His favourite 
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flower’ on the wreath sent on the occasion 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral, Her Majesty 
had in mind her own great loss. 
R. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 
[G. W. E. R. also thanked for reply.] 


E. F. Horr, Patntrer (10 8. x. 489).— 
In 1907, when looking through some old 
prints and paintings, I came across a painting 
dated July, 1857. I bought it, and still 

ossess it. On examining it saw as 
ollows in the corner of the painting: 
“Misleading. E. F. Holt. July, 1857. 
3 Slone Str., S.W.” 

The picture shows a young girl standing 
by her father’s side, listening to what he 
has to say, while the father is laughing at 
her. C. GRANT. 

19, Blackfriars Road, 8. E. 

[Mr. Algernon Graves in his ‘ Royal Academy of 
Arts’ gives Holt’s address as 34, Sloane Street 
when he exhibited at the R.A. in 1855, but as 
1. Alma Road, Croydon, for the picture shown in 
1857._ Perhaps the address and date on our corre- 
spondent’s picture are somewhat indistinct. ! 


GAINSBOROUGH’S WIFE (10 8. x. 509).— 
Has J. G. referred to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xx. 362 ? 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


IsaABELLA LicKBARROW (10 8. x. 403).— 
She wrote “A Lament on the Death of 
H.R.H. Princess Charlotte Augusta. To 
which is added Alfred, a Vision,” Liverpool, 
printed by Harriss Widow & Brothers, 
and published in 1818 at 2s. 6d. R. S. B. 


‘Love-A-LA-MopE’ (10 x. 490).— 
This is described in ‘ The Poetical Register,’ 
1723, as having been “ writ by a person of 
honour, and acted with applause.” OD. E. 
Baker, in his ‘Biographia Dramatica,’ 
observes that 
**it might possibly be known who this writer was, 
by tracing back the alliances of the Colbrand 
family, as the first of three recommendatory copies 
of verses prefixed to this play is subscribed R. Col. 
brand, Baronet, and directed to his honoured 
brother the author, who by the letters signed to the 
to have been his brother-in-law, or 

alf-brother. "—Vol. ii. p. 194. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Roman Law (10 8S. x. 469).—See the 
‘Institutes’ of, Justinian, Lib. I. cap. i. § 3: 
“ Juris precepta sunt hee: honeste vivere, 
alterum non ledere, suum cuique tribuere ”’ ; 
and the references to Cicero and others 

iven under “ Suum cuique ” in Biichmann’s 

Gefliigelte Worte.’ DWARD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth 


‘ 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Story of a Lifetime. By Lady Priestley. 

(Kegan Paul & Co. 
Lapy Prikstiey originally wrote her ‘Story’ for 
her children only, and for five years it remained 
among books printed for private circulation. She 
has now been persuaded to issie the work for the 
public, and we cordially congratulate her on having 
done so, although we can well understand her 
hesitation in placing so much that must be almost 
sacred to her in the hands of an outside world, for 
this story reveals her home life with all its joys 
and sorrows, and that home was from first to last 
an abode of peace and love, the only sorrows 
pe _— to it being those caused by sickness and 

eath. 

Lady Priestley wrote this book in the solitude of 
her library, “‘ a refuge in time of trouble, a retreat 
after a full and active life, a sanctuary.” She is a 


daughter of Robert Chambers, and some reminis- 


cences of him are given. It is difficult to recognize 
the staid Robert Chambers as we knew him in the 
early sixties with the accounts he wrote to his wife 
of the goings-on in which he took pat in December, 
1847, at Fingask, in the house of his friends the 
Thrieplands :— 

‘“We carry on very merrily. Last night there 
was ‘High Jinks’ of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter. What would you think of a whole night of 
singing, dancing, and capering in all sorts of dresses, 
ending at about one in the morning with three or 
four of them, including Lord M., roaring out the 


accolade before but they picked Lord 
e ke 


Charles’s pocket of t y of the back door and 
stole away.” 

It was shortly before this that ‘The Vestiges of 
Creation’ ‘fell like a bomb among the Darwinites 
of the future.” Great was the mystery as to its 
author, and many precautions were taken that his 
identity should not be known; but there was no 
doubt about it in literary circles, and at an early 
period it was well known to ourselves. 

Lady Priestley’s first school had for its master 
Dr. Graham. Boys and girls were taught together, 
being divided by a screen ‘“‘not so tall that we 
could not tilt_ourselves up to see the boys getting 
— One of the boys in the school was 

illiam Playfair. Dancing lessons the young girl 
took at home; the dancing master “wore tights, 
played the fiddle as he danced, and rejoiced ina 
green ™ from which we could never take our 
eyes.” About this time (January, 1839) De Quincey 
spent many Sundays at her father’s house, but 
‘had to rush back to get into Sanctuary before 
twelve o'clock, after which hour he could be 
arrested.” 

There were “delightful” Edinburgh days when 
‘we girls gave the balls, and our mother the 
dinner-parties.” One of these was ‘purely and 
simply a Scotch dinner” in honour of George 
Outram, editor of The Glasgow Herald. It is to be 


! 

: | 
q | chorus of ‘It’s no use knocking at the door’ at the 
| top of their voices?......The whole made good the 
f | saying that men are only overgrown laddies, or, as 5 
; | Dryden puts it, ‘Men are but children of a larger 

| growth.” This morning I don’t know how we are 

{ all to face each other. There was a locking of the 
4 doors at last to make the ladies submit to an 
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oped that the guests did not suffer from indigestion, 
consisted of hotch-potch, cockie 
leekie, crabbit heads, salmon scollops, haggis, and 
r man o’ mutton. Occasionally evenings were 
iversitied by the advent of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who would try experiments on the girls in 
electro-biology. Prof. Simpson would sometimes 
come with him, and would try the effects of chloro- 
form upon the girls, and “ would have half-a-dozen 
of us tine about in various stages of sleep.’ 
Private theatricals also afforded a favourite amuse- 
ment, and at Dr. Simpson’s in ‘The Babes in the 
Wood’ the host and Lyon Playfair were the babes, 
the prologue beingwritten by Alexander Smith, and 
the epilogue by Sydney Dobell. a 

On the 17th of April, 1856, Eliza Chambers, the 
author, was married to William Priestley, who 
had been Prof. Simpson’s assistant: As a student 
he had taken the Senate Medal as well as the 
Simpson Gold Medal and Balfour's Prize for Botany. 
Both husband and wife were innocent of all worldly 
affairs, but ‘never felt oppressed with the sense of 
poverty.” Priestley had saved something out of his 
salary, and had just received 50/. for his share in 
editing Simpson’s works. ‘‘ That formed our ready 
cash, and our sole capital was 1,000/. promised by 
my father to start us in life.” fe; 

Of their early struggles and first brilliant success 
we leave Lady Priestley to tell. Her friends 
included many of the well-known names of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, her uncle, 
Henry Wills, being assistant editor of All the Year 
Round. ‘There is much about Dickens. We can 
well understand Lady Priestley’s great affection for 
Wills, for we always found him full of kindness, and 


aspirants to literary fame were sure of his sympathy 


d advice. He had previously been assistant 
editor of The Daily News, and was on the first staff 
of Punch. Another intimate friend was Thackeray, 
and we have an account of his reconciliation with 
Dickens at the Atheneum Club in the autumn of 
1863. On the 24th of December of the same_ year 
Lady Priestley was invited to meet him to dine at 
the Benzons’. ‘‘ There was one guest missing ; his 
place at the table had been laid, it was now 
removed; that guest—Thackeray—was lying dead 
in the pretty red house he had built for himself 
within a stone’s throw of the festivities in which he 
was expected to take part.” The illustrations 
include portraits of Lady Priestley and her father 
and mother, sketches by Dicky Doyle, and a sketch 
of a dog by Millais. 


he Fortnightly Review for January includes an 
article on ‘The late Empress of China’ by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who shows that she had many good points. 
She is compared as a political reformer with Glad- 
stone. Mr. A. Maurice Low writes interestingly 
on ‘The Future of Parties in America.’ ‘The 
Opposition in the Commons’ is not so crushing as 
the article on the old Tory gang in last month’s 
National Review, tut it is hardly flattering. Com- 
laint is made of recent negligence to attend Par- 
jament in several cases. Mr. W. T. Stead has some 
startling stories to tell of communications which he 
heads with the title ‘How I know that the Dead 
Return.’ Mr. Masefield writes on Defoe in a rather 
elaborate and unnatural style, and some of his 
general statements are not, we think, defensible. 
Miss Jane E. Harrison on ‘The Divine Right of 
Kings’ is not concerned with theories of the 
Jesuits, as one might suppose, but deals with the 


theories of Dr. Frazer in his ‘ Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship’ and ‘ Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris.’ This is a highly interesting article. Mr. 
Filson Young's account of ‘The New Poetry’ of 
Mr. John Davidson should also not be missed. 


The Nineteenth Century has secured the Earl of 
Erroll, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and the Comtesse de Franquevilie to write on 
politics and education ; while Lady Paget publishes 
a reminiscence of ‘Court and Society at Berlin in 
the Fifties.” ‘The Waste of Infant Life,’ by Dr. 
Janet E. Lane-Clayton, is an important article ; 
and Mr. W. C. DD. Whetham’s ‘ Inheritance and 
Sociology’ is lucid and interesting. Prof. Simon 
Newcomb does not believe in ‘ Modern Occultism,’ 
under which heading he also deals briefly with the 
work of the Psychical Society, and phantoms of the 
living. He suggests strikingly the many possible 
causes of error in such transactions. Mr. Herbert 
Paul deals with Milton in his usual attractive style. 
Mr. Lewis Melville’s article on ‘The Centenary 
of Edgar Allan Poe’ is largely a recapitulation of 
material now familiar to most lovers of letters. 

The Cornhill begins with ‘A New Year’s Ron- 
deau’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, which is elegant, as 
usual with him. Mr. Lucy continues his remi- 
niscences, which are always heavily drawn on 
without delay by the daily papers—a tribute to 
their interest. L. G. has some amusing ‘ Stanzas: 
addressed tu the Hon. Charles Parsons, F.R.S.’ 
They are, perhaps, a little too elaborate, though 
often ingenious. Two personal papers, ‘Charles 
Eliot Norton,’ by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
‘John Thadeus Delane,’ by the Dean ot Canterbury, 
are both good reading, though the latter somewhat 
overdoes the praise of virtues which are generally 
regarded as needing no comment in the English 
gentleman. Delane used “his rare powers for 

ublic ends and for the good of his country,” no 
aeabes but he also used them for the good of his. 
paper and the support of popular clamour. This 
may be seen in ‘Crimean Papers,’ a lucid account. 
of the difficulties which the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Panmure were both inadequate to meet, by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. This article, excellent in 
judgment, is the best thing in the number. Miss: 
Jane Findlater, herself a novelist, deals with ‘The 
Novels of Fogazzaro’; and Dr. W. H. Fitchett 
with ‘The Man who discovered Australia.’ 


The Burlington Magazine opens with ‘ A Retro- 
spect’ concerning its fortunes, which is full of 
sound sense and criticism. It is matter for great 
congratulation that the magazine is firmly estab- 
lished, for it stands alone in its knowledge, in- 
dependence, and resolute refusal of the second-rate. 
The question of ‘ Reorganization at South Kensing- 
ton’ is further considered. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction of Whistler’s striking picture ‘The- 
Coast of Brittany,’ which serves to illustrate an: 
article on * Whistler and Modern Painting’ by Prof. 
C. J. Holmes. Another illustration is a portrait of 
Luther as “Junker Jérg,” by Lucas Cranach, in 
the King’s collection at Windsor, which is con 
sidered by Mr. Lionel Cust. ‘ Eight Italian Medals’ 
from the British Museum, by Mr. G. F. Hill, are 
of a quality well deserving reproduction. Probably, 
however, the most interesting article in the number 
is the appreciation of Charles Eliot Norton by Mr. 
Henry James, who excels in such portraiture. In 
the section on ‘Art in America’ the pictures of 
Mr. E. C. Tarbell are noteworthy. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 


Mr. Henry Davy has in his Catalogue 13 an uncut 
copy of the first edition of ‘Festus,’ Pickering, 
1859, 2/. 10s.; Henderson’s ‘My Life as an Angler,’ 
green levant, super-extra, 1879, 1/. 5s.; ‘Catalogue 
of the Works of Art exhibited at Ironmonger’s 
Hall,’ 1861, 2 vols., royal 4to, 2/. 2s. (the object of 
the exhibition was to show the progress made in 

roduction of iron from the earliest period); and 
White's ‘Selborne,’ with Augustus Hare’s book- 
plate, 1813, 1/. 1s. There isa handsome set of Field- 
‘ing, 16 vols., uncut, 1903, 3/. 5s. Under Kent we 
note Woolnoth’s ‘Canterbury Cathedral,’ blue 
morocco extra, 1816, 1/. 2s. 6d. Under Topography is 
‘Magna Britannia,’ 6 vols., 4to, calf, 1720, 2/. 2s. 


Messrs. Ellis’s Winter 123 contains 
choice books and manuscripts, including a beautiful 
Book of Hours of. the fifteenth century, containing 
55 exquisite miniatures, each leaf with a varied 
design, 210/. An exceptionally good and perfect 
copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare is 420/. Other 
rarities include the first edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
3 vols., morocco extra, by Riviére, 25/.; the best 
edition, folio, black-letter, of ‘The Ship of Fools,’ 
28/.; and first editions of Cowper’s Poems, 2 vols., 
1782-5, 18/. 18s. (the first volume contains the 
suppressed preface written by John Newton, of 
which very ae examples exist). A copy of the 
1529 Dante is priced 15/.; Drayton’s Poems, a fine 
tall copy in original calf, 15/. 15s.; Southey’s copy 
(with af autograph) of the first edition of Kilh- 
grew’s ‘Comedies,’ 1664, 18/. 18s.; second edition 
of Montaigne, with the scarce portrait of Florio, 
1613, morocco extra, 10/. 10s.; and_the large folio 
editio princeps of the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 
‘35l. Cader Occult Sciences, Medicine, &c., are 350 
items. We note Gilbert’s ‘De Magnete,’ the first 
great book on physics published in England, first 
edition, extremely rare, 1600, 21/. Dryden wrote of 
Gilbert : “Gilbert shall live till loadstones_ cease 
to draw.” Topsell’s ‘Historie of Foure-Footed 
Beastes,’ 1607, and ‘The Historie of Serpents,’ 1608, 
‘2 vols. in 1, folio, are 16/. 16s. Works on Witch- 
craft include Scot’s ‘ Discovery,’ 1651, very scarce, 
blue morocco extra, 7/. 10s.; and Herbals include 
‘Turner’s, all first editions, fine copies, 4 vols. in 1, 
folio, black letter, 1561, 667. 

Mr. F. Marcham, successor to the late James 
Coleman of Tottenham, sends Part I. of the first 
volume of ‘The Antiquaries’ list of Middlesex 
Deeds and other Documents.’ Under Chelsea are 
several in which the name of Charles Cheyne 
appears ; and under Clerkenwell is a lease of book- 
trade interest, dated the 20th of August, 1798, and 
naming Robin Allen, Richard Hughes the elder, 
Richard Hughes the younger, Patrick Kirkman, 
Chas. ianehees Lackington and Thomas Hasker 
of Finsbury Square, booksellers, and George Ross, 
50, Finsbury Square. 


Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan of Bath have in their 
Catalogue 65 Fergusson’s ‘Architecture,’ 3 vols. 
1862-7, 2/. 10s.; and Meyrick’s ‘ Ancient Arms an 
Armour,’ 3 vols., 4to, as new, 10/. 10s. Under Bath 
is a long list which includes Nattes’s ‘ Bath I]llus- 
trated.’ coloured plates, royal folio, red morocco, 
1806, 15/. 15s.; Malton’s ‘ Views,’ 1779-88, 1/. 1s.; 
Meehan’s ‘Famous Houses,’ 1901, ld. lds. ; and 
Wood’s ‘ Beau Nash,’ author’s original copy, never 
published in book form, ready for publication, half- 


Graves, Rector of Claverton, we find ‘ The Spiritual 
Quixote,’ 3 _vols., calf, 1774, 1/. 7s. 6d. There are 
lists under Johnson and Piozzi. Under Romney is 
the Edition de Luxe by Ward and Roberts, 5/. 10s. ; 
under Rowlandson, ‘The Comforts of Bath,’ Wal- 
ker’s issue, 1857, 3/. 3s.; and under Somerset, 
Gaskell’s ‘ Leaders, Social and Political,’ 150 por- 
traits, 2/7. 10s. A complete set of Tracts for the 
ay includes Tract 90, 5 vols., full calf, 1840, 


Messrs. Parker & Son of Oxford have in their 
Catalogue V. the brit 4to edition of Cole- 
ridge and Prothero’s ‘Byron,’ 18 vols., 7/.; the 
hand-made er edition of the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ 18 parts, 10. 10s. ; Edition de Luxe of 
Tennyson, including ‘ Life,’ 12 vols., 1898-9, 5/. 10s. ; 
and a set of Defoe, 20 vols., Oxford, 1840-1, half- 
calf, 87. Oxford items include ‘University Cos- 
tumes,’ coloured plates, 6s. 6d.; Ingram’s ‘ Me- 
morials,’ 3 vols., 1837, 1/. 1s.; Loggan’s ‘Oxonia 
Milustrata,’ folio, calf, a tall, clean Copy, 1675, 
10/. 10s.; Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 6s. ; Moffat’s 
‘Old Oxford Plate,’ 4to, 2/. 10s.; and ‘Our Memories: 
Shadows of Old Oxford,’ 1893, 4to, vellum, inlaid 
with blue calf, 8/. 10s. Under Pepys is Wheatley’s 
edition, 10 vols., 4/. 4s. : and under Romney is Ward 
and Roberts’s Edition de Luxe (limited to 350 
copies), 2 vols., 4to, 4/. 15s. A set of Crisp and 
Howard’s ‘Visitations of England and Wales,’ 
14 vols., 1893-1904, is priced 16/. (privately printed 
and limited to 500 copies); and ‘‘Sacred Books of 
the East,” edited by Max Miiller, 49 vols., 16/. We 
should like to persuade Messrs. Parker to alter the 
colour of the cover of their catalogue, or else to 
print no items upon it. Their present method puts 
a great strain upon the eyes. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. hen answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the a, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Lucis (“‘ Enjoy bad health ”).—See the articles at 


9S. ii. 248, 474. 

NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


calf, 5/. 5s. In a list of works by the Rev. Richard 


Lane, 


10S. XL Jay. 9, 199.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY, 1715-1815. THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON’S SELECTED POEMS. 
JIM MORTIMER. HANDICAPPED. THE MIRACLE. CIEL ROUGE. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHINA. 
NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS. CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND, 
ANGLAIS ET FRANCAIS. MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


THE BOOK SALES OF 1908. 
ROYAL BOOKS AND THE PUBLISHING SEASON. THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS. 

‘POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS,’ BY THE TENNYSONS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. THE NEW PICTURE GALLERY 

AT THE VATICAN. 

NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 
WILLIAM HAIG BROWN OF CHARTERHOUSE, 
A. D. GODLEY’S OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


AND 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BACK VOLUMES OF NOTES AND QUERIES 
can be obtained on application to the Office of the Paper, 
11, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C., 
at the uniform price of 108. 6d. each. 
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A SELECT LIST OF 
BOOKS ON GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 


Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K. 8. BARTON (Mrs. A. 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIKSE, 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS, 8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d. 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and T. 
MOORKH, F.L.8. With 20 Steel Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. ‘Two Parts. Fcap. 8vo, 
128, 5d. 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Kdition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous Iilustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 24s. 7d. ; 1 vol. half- 
morocco, 218. 7d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 


Sir — HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 
98. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. “an W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 315 Wood Engravings, 
Revised and Bolarged. 93. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L, H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 48. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 
WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.LE. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SYLVICULTURE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
638. 3d. 

II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sy'vi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 

MANAGEMENT. Illustrated, 
8s. 4d. 


IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 98. 4d. 

Vv. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. k. 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages. 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 


PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Kdition, 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS, 8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 
PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 

BKACK, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 
' 8vo, post free, 5s. 3d. 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


D FRANCIS, Atheneum 


Published, JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. FRANCOIS, Bail il 


Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
Y, January 9, 1909. 
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